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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Of the Ignorance of Women in the Management of Men. 

That the modern woman approaching or passing through 
the tiresome middle age should attach more importance to the 
maintenance of her own figure in pleasing outlines than to that 
of her husband is not surprising; from childhood she has been 
taught that beauty and grace are essentials of the gentle sex only, 
strength being regarded as the main requisite of the other. No 
particular disadvantage, therefore, inures to a youth, in the esteem 
of his fair companion, from ruggedness of features, so long as 
his disposition is amiable, his attentions exclusive and his pros- 
pects satisfactory; but if he be fat, his chances of winning favor 
are correspondingly slim. It is not that a chubby appearance is 
so distasteful in itself, but rather that it is so provocative of 
ridicule as virtually to preclude serious consideration of him as 
a suitor in the mind of a proud and sensitive maiden. 

Insensible change of attitude follows marriage almost immedi- 
ately, and grows and grows until, in the forties, as we have noted, 
undivided attention is given by the female to her form; and the 
male may with impunity disregard considerations pertaining to 
his physical attractiveness, if he retain sufficient activity to be 
known to the community as a good provider. 

We need not question the propriety of one sex absorbing and 
monopolizing beauty in order to demonstrate the folly of such 
a policy; we may even go so far as to admit that greater goodness 
is the inevitable accompaniment of superior grace, and yet find a 
fatal weakness in the heedless custom. It is natural and right 
that a woman should be selfish; but, so being, she only deprives 
herself of full gratification if she fails to nourish her husband 
as carefully as she preserves pickles at least, and keep him good 
to behold and long to live. The aged saying that " at f orty a man 
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is a physician or a fool " may have some basis if he be a bachelor; 
but, if married, he is properly chargeable with no obligation 
whatever to familiarize himself with the conditions which are 
conducive to his physical well-being. The entire responsibility 
rests upon the wife, who has vastly more at stake, to care for, 
while pretending to obey, him. It is his privilege, therefore, to 
be the fool and her duty to be the physician herself. 

And how ill-equipped for the performance of this task, however 
well-intentioned, is the average woman! Practically all she 
knows is that milk is good for babies, and all she thinks is that 
grown men must have much food to feed the furnaces of their 
physical organism. A failing appetite is to her a signal of danger, 
and, forthwith, anxious and well-meaning, she places before him 
tempting viands and pleads with him to try to eat more if only to 
please her, with the inevitable consequence that he, being weak 
and chivalrous and hating to be hectored and wept over, lugu- 
briously yields and adds fuel, often fatal, to a lurking disorder. 
Wilful ignorance is at the bottom of all such blundering; while 
fatuously striving to save them, women kill good providers by the 
score, and then hold themselves to be fit objects of sympathy 
because, forsooth, of their self-imposed widowhood. 

Frankly, we have no patience with such persons. There is no 
more occasion for a woman under sixty to be a widow than there 
is for her to be a spinster ; the average man is tough, easily guided 
end only too glad to conform with any subtle suggestions that are 
not too obviously for his good or too contrary to his inclinations. 

Tact is requisite, of course, but this is a possession common to 
all women; the lack is in rudimentary knowledge of the demon- 
strated methods of prolonging physical life. Take, for example, 
the simple matter of diet. Hardly a woman now alive is ignorant 
of what hers should be; to preserve that corporeal symmetry to 
which we have alluded she has sought professional advice; but did 
ever one hear of a woman paying real money to a physician for pre- 
scription of a diet to obviate impending corpulence on the part of 
her husband ? For such purposes she relies unhesitatingly upon her 
boasted instinct; he smokes too much if bilious, or he drinks 
too freely if growing stout, and she so informs him; but the in- 
formation is not news and the truth is so disagreeable to any 
really human man that he feels quite justified in remarking, as he 
usually does in such instances, upon the propriety of officious 
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persons minding their own business. His attitude is neither 
obtuse nor contumacious, but he desires tactful suggestion of a 
rational remedy, not mere reproachful statement of bitter fact, 
and that is what the woman who has failed to equip herself for 
the performance of her duty as a caretaker is unable to give. 
Primarily, therefore, women are responsible, through ignorance, 
for the multiplication of tobacco hearts and the filling of married 
drunkards' graves. We say it firmly but not unkindly, as we 
shall now proceed to demonstrate by indicating in a general 
way how a man, having been properly reared, may in ordinary 
circumstances be kept alive and working for his family as long as 
his services may be required. 

Much has been written but little learned respecting diet since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Luigi Cornaro, at the 
age of eighty-three, set down the results of his personal experience 
in his first essay on regimen for the aged, entitled, " Discorsi della 
Vita Sobria," published at Padua in 1558. Thus he wrote : 

" There are old lovers of feeding who say that it is necessary that 
they should eat and drink a great deal to keep up their natural heat, 
which is constantly diminishing as they advance in years; and that it 
is, therefore, their duty to eat heartily, and of such things as please 
their palate, be they hot, cold or temperate; and that, were they to 
lead a sober life, it would be a short one. To this I answer that our 
kind mother, Nature, in order that old men may live still to a greater 
age, has contrived matters so that they should be able to subsist on 
little, as I do, for large quantities of food cannot be digested by old 
and feeble stomachs. ... By always eating little, the stomach, not 
being much burthened, need not wait long to have an appetite. It is 
for this reason that dry bread relishes so well with me; and I know 
it from experience, and can with truth affirm, I find such sweetness 
in it that I should be afraid of sinning against temperance, were it 
not for my being convinced of the absolute necessity of eating of it, 
and that we cannot make use of a more natural food. And thou, kind 
parent Nature, who actest so lovingly by thy aged offspring, in order 
to prolong his days, hast contrived matters so in his favor, that he can 
live upon very little; and, in order to add to the favor, and do him 
still greater service, hast made him sensible that, as in his youth he 
used to eat twice a day, when he arrives at old age he ought to divide 
that food, of which he was accustomed before to make but two meals, 
into four; because, thus divided, it will be more easily digested; and, 
as in his youth he made but two collations in a day, he should, in his 
old age, make four, provided, however, he lessens the quantity as his 
years increase. 

"And this is what I do, agreeably to my own experience; and, there- 
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fore, my spirits, not oppressed by much food, but barely kept up, are 
always brisk, especially after eating, so that I am obliged then to sing 
a song, and afterwards to write. 

" Nor do I ever find myself the worse for writing immediately after 
meals, nor is my understanding ever clearer, nor am I apt to be drowsy, 
the food I take being in too small a quantity to send up any fumes to 
the brain. Oh, how advantageous it is to an old man to eat but little! 
Accordingly I, who know it, eat but just enough to keep body and soul 
together." 

Cornaro ate of all kinds of food, animal as well as vegetable, 
but in very small quantity, and he drank moderately of the light 
wines of his country, diminishing his slender rations as age in- 
creased. He finally died without agony, while comfortably seated 
in an armchair, at the age of one hundred and four. The mere 
fact that one never hears of a very old stout man establishes the 
wisdom of the method proposed for the aged; but it is equally 
applicable in middle life. After pointing out that, when the 
period of irrepressible vigor which belongs to youth has passed 
away, it is time to see that our income of food should constitute a 
harmonious equality with our expenditure through such activity 
as we have, the learned physician, Sir Henry Thompson, says 
plainly : 

" The balance of unexpended nutriment must be thrown off in some 
form or other; it may be relegated in the form of fat to be stored on 
the external surface of the body, or be packed among the internal or- 
gans, and thus he or she may become corpulent and heavy, if a facility 
for converting appropriate material into fat is consistent with the con- 
stitution of the individual; for some constitutions appear to be without 
the power of storing fat, however rich the diet or inactive their habits 
may be. When, therefore, this process cannot take place, and in many 
instances, also, when it does, the oversupply of nutritious elements 
ingested must go somewhere, more or less directly, to produce disease 
in some other form, probably at first interfering with the action of the 
liver, and next appearing as gout or rheumatism, or as the cause of 
fluxes and obstructions of various kinds. 

" Less nutriment, therefore, must be taken as age advances, or, rather, 
as activity diminishes, or the individual will suffer. If he continues to 
consume the same abundant breakfasts, substantial lunches, and heavy 
dinners, which at the summit of his power he could dispose of almost 
with impunity, he will in time certainly either accumulate fat or be- 
come acquainted with gout or rheumatism, or show signs of unhealthy 
deposit of some kind in some part of the body, processes which must 
inevitably empoison, undermine or shorten his remaining term of life. 
He must reduce his ' intake,' because a smaller expenditure is an en- 
forced condition of existence." 
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What folly, then, for a woman to endeavor, through the con- 
coction of special dishes and by means of earnest pleadings, to 
tempt the appetite of her bilious provider! Better far deprive 
him of all food till the natural expenditure has exhausted the 
income, and then resist rather than encourage the ravenings of 
nature. This is the first and most important lesson. 

The second relates to the use of stimulants in the form of 
alcohol and tobacco. Not so many years ago, perhaps even now, in 
New England, all alcoholic beverages were grouped as "rum," 
no distinction being made between the strongest spirits and the 
weakest of extracts of malt. This fulness of ignorance no longer 
exists generally, but a no less common error which does prevail 
is quite as injurious in effect. Few women perceive harm in the 
drinking of still wines with meals, and yet the most casual 
observation will convince any one that this is the custom which is 
almost invariably responsible for gout, corpulence and general 
incapacity. On the other hand, it is not uncommon for foolish 
women to implore their husbands never, under any circumstances, 
to drink whiskey, being wholly oblivious of the fully established 
fact that the least harmful of all ways of feeding alcohol to the 
system is in the form of good whiskey diluted ten times or more 
in still water of moderate temperature. 

Mitigation of the evil effects of the tobacco habit calls for 
psychological treatment. Man is one of the weakest members 
of the animal creation and must be dealt with accordingly. While 
one may, from fear or bravado, succeed in breaking from a fixed 
practice altogether, none living is strong enough to maintain 
for any long period of time a moderate limitation upon his crav- 
ings. He is a slave of his imagination, resentful of restrictions 
and dogged in resistance to them. The wise and tactful guide will 
recognize the existence of these weaknesses of character and, in- 
stead of trying to exterminate or overcome them, will seek to 
circumvent them. Having learned from painstaking inquiry 
that the only really hurtful smoking is that which precedes the 
evening meal, she proposes, not a hateful limitation, but a mere 
redistribution of indulgence. Thus, will he not, for example, 
smoke but one cigar in the morning and but two in the afternoon, 
if no complaint be made of the number consumed in the evening? 
This, like any other suggestion tending to deprive him of 
personal gratification, he will regard suspiciously at first, but 
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will presently yield, having reasoned within himself that he is 
not acting under compulsion and therefore has no cause of re- 
sentment, and being wholly satisfied with any arrangement, the 
making of which enables him to demonstrate in a condescending 
manner his exceptional strength of will power. 

The consequence is that no tax is put upon his imagination, 
no challenge is offered to his masculine pride and he finds little 
difficulty in merely postponing a pleasure, whose total deprivation 
or definite limitation he would not consider for a moment. 
He does not perceive, and care should be taken not to point out 
to him, that in reality his total consumption of tobacco is ma- 
terially reduced because of the simple fact that there is only so 
much time between dinner and bed at best — and after a while 
the hour for the repast may be quietly extended, but this should be 
done cautiously and for some shrewdly chosen foreign reason, so 
that the smouldering fires of resentment be not stirred. The 
inevitable result, of course, is prolongation of the life, improve- 
ment of the disposition and enlargement of the powers of the 
provider, to the great advantage of her whose truly intellectual 
endeavor so reaps its just reward. 

Thus, wives, guide your husbands! realizing that in practical 
living an ounce of meditation is worth a ton of prayer, and was 
so by the Lord intended. 



Mustaches in the Light of Science. 

Not so many years ago it was the custom of men in certain sec- 
tions of our country to wear beards after the manner of goats, 
and, even now, in the most rural portion of a very rural commu- 
nity, a pleasing example may occasionally be found. But such 
instances are rare and seldom noted outside the pages of our comic 
papers, which continue to depict in this antiquated guise the guile- 
less toiler in the fields. It was a becoming and beneficial fashion 
which ought never to have been laughed out of existence — 
comely, in helping to frame a benign countenance suitably, and 
helpful, in affording protection, from the elements, to the sensitive 
throat. That the whirligig of time will bring a revival of the 
custom we have no doubt, but, judging from present indications, 
not probably in our day. 

For the time, then, we are forced to choose between the full 
beaTd and the nvuBtache or to dispense with hirsute ornamenta- 
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tion altogether. The very marked American tendency towards the 
latter course is, in our judgment, peculiarly gratifying and should 
be encouraged in all proper ways. Indeed, it is no small pity 
that our Chief Magistrate is not, like Philip V, unable to grow 
any part of a beard; then all of us, of course, emulating the 
courtiers of the Spanish King, would necessarily go clean-shaven. 
But, alas ! not only does he seem to cherish that most hateful of 
all such absurd growths, the mustache, but every member of the 
dominant political party who has been suggested aa his remotely 
possible successor is afflicted in the same manner, and one of 
them, a quite promising one, by the way, displays a luxuriance of 
brown hair upon his face such as is seldom seen nowadays. We 
question whether the beard serves the primary purpose of effecting 
an improvement in his personal appearance, but in any case, we 
shall never know, because once the people have become accustomed 
to regard a political candidate in a certain guise, a change be- 
comes suicidal. But the matter of personal appearance really 
concerns only those of us who are desirous of finding favor in 
the eyes of members of the other sex; the dominant consideration 
in determining the most desirable fashion, in view of our unfor- 
tunate inability to revive immediately emulation of the wiser 
goats is vastly more serious, involving the health of the entire race 
and especially concerning all women whose liking for intimate 
association with men is satisfied only by close proximity to them. 
We come, then, to the danger of the mustache as recently 
demonstrated by scientific experiments of the highest order, fol- 
lowed by conclusive results. Of these the most important have 
been made by a noted French professor, whose studies of all ques- 
tions relating to the now thoroughly established " germ theory " 
have won for him great fame. He enlisted the services of two 
men, one shaven, one bearded, and walked with them through 
several streets of Paris, the Louvre, several large stores, finally 
fetching them in a crowded tram-car to his laboratory. There, 
waiting with subdued expectancy, was a young woman, who — 
probably the first experience of the kind in the history of her 
sex — had been hired to be kissed. When the professor had made 
certain, by the use of antiseptic preparations, that no germs lin- 
gered upon the lips of the maiden, the shaven young man applied 
his lips to hers in the customary manner. The professor then 
passed a sterilized brush over the young lady's lips, dipped it into 
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a test-tube containing a sterile solution <of agar-agar and quickly 
sealed the top. The girl's lips, and face even, having been thor- 
oughly sterilized a second time, the bearded man folio-wed the 
example of his shaven companion and the sterilized brush and 
the test-tube were again called into play in the same manner. 
During each of the operations the young woman held her breath 
in order that no accidental germ might be drawn upon her lips 
from the atmosphere. 

After four days, the tubes were opened. The first, taken from 
the shaven man, was speckled with dots, each of which was a 
colony of yeast germs, such as cause mould but are practically 
harmless. The second, from the mustached man, literally 
swarmed with malignant microbes. The long, thin tubercle 
bacillus was the first found, followed by diphtheria and putre- 
factive germs, minute bits of food, a hair from a spider's leg and 
goodness knows what all — so great a variety in any case that 
nobody had the hardihood to reveal the results of the experiment 
to the young lady. The conclusion was irresistible and, for the 
good of the community, is here set down in the very words of the 
illustrious scientist, viz. : 

" The microscope shows that each one of these cells on every hair is 
the home of more or less dirt and germs. A thorough washing removes 
what dirt and germs lie loose on the outside of the cells and scrapes 
away some that lie between. But there is always plenty more lying 
underneath. 

" The fine hairs that cover large portions of the body are not such 
catchers and holders of dirt and germs as are the hairs of the scalp. 
Still worse than the latter are those which form whiskers and beards. 
But the dirtiest and most dangerous, from the point of infection, are 
those of the mustache. 

" The hairs of the mustache are always in a draft from the breath 
going in and out of the mouth and nostrils. This serves as an excellent 
means of supplying them with all the dust and microbes that are about. 
When the matter has become entangled in the hair, the breath serves 
to keep it warm and moist, favoring the growth of the organisms and 
the putrefaction of the bits of dead matter which have arrived. 

" If any woman could get a look, through a microscope, at the mustache 
and beard of a man, she would never let him kiss her unless he shaved 
himself or enveloped his whiskers in aseptic gauze." 

Eegarding, as we do assuredly, the use of aseptic gauze as im- 
practicable on every occasion, there seems but one thing for all 
ladies — except, of course, widows — to do, namely, to minimize the 
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risks attending practical osculation by insisting upon the removal 
of mustaches. Indeed, we are disposed to think that it might be 
well to go yet further and require shaving of the head as well, in 
conformity with the custom of the older and more sagacious resi- 
dents of Asia, but for the fact that this practice is so doubtful in 
origin, so varied in significance and so enmeshed in tradition that 
vain men, in, declining to adopt it — on grounds that might be 
generally allowed to be more or less reasonable — might at the 
same time invent specious pretexts for refusing to submit to the 
one truly requisite reform in relation to countenances which, for 
reasons sufficient unto themselves, they prefer to keep hidden 
behind millions of squirming microbes. 



Fashions in Dogs. 

The visitor to bench shows need not have a very long memory 
to perceive that the canine race more than " dimly shadoweth " 
" the principle of vicissitude and the effluxion of things." To the 
young of to-day the Newfoundland is as traditional as the ptero- 
dactyl. Elders can remember when he was in the height of 
fashion, and the most popular plaything of childhood. Dickens's 
" dramatical dog " that was too honest for the stage was a New- 
foundland, and one of the most delightful achievements of the 
British humorist. True, as was pointed out by the American 
humorist, Joshua Billings, to make a Newfoundland pay it was 
necessary to have a pond with children continually falling in. 
But it is a sordid materialism to estimate a household dog by 
his utility rather than by his social charm. 

On the other hand, the useful dog is of the more persistent type, 
the dog that can do something in particular — which mainly 
means that can hunt something. The bulldog, indeed, vindicates 
himself in case of a burglar in the back yard. He has been evolved 
for the purpose of hanging on, originally or etymologically, to a 
bull's muzzle, later to a burglar's calf, having gradually shed 
irrelevant characters until he has come to consist as exclusively 
as possible of jaw. The maxillary maximum is the ideal of the 
breed, and Dr. Johnson qualified as an expert in his famous de- 
liverance about Dr. Taylor's specimen: "No, sir, he is not well 
shaped, for there is not the quick transition from the thickness 
of the fore part to the tenuity behind which a bulldog ought to 
have." The prize bulldog of George the Third would thus be the 
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prize bulldog of Edward the Seventh. It is the same with sport- 
ing dogs. One cannot imagine any serious modifications of the 
pointer, the setter, or the retriever. So long as they continue to 
be the fittest for their work, they will survive by fitness. 

It is the toy dog which is an article of fashion, almost as much 
as a bonnet, and is equally doomed to extinction and the ash-heap 
when the fashion changes, the victim, as it is the product, of the 
caprice of man. The survival to our time of the King Charles, 
much as you may see him on the canvases of Van Dyke, and of 
his slight variant the Blenheim — albeit in a toothless and peevish 
condition that attests the defects of in-and-in breeding — is really 
a wonderful exception. But where now is the not more useless 
and not less ornamental "Spitz" of only one generation ago? 
He is with the plesiosaurus. It is true he was, justly or unjustly, 
suspected of a particular liability to rabies, "charged, perhaps, 
with venom," and his extinction may have been hastened by the 
suspicion. But he passed without lamentation and almost without 
notice, whereas he used, yelping, to pervade all thoroughfares, 
and tempt all boots but those of his owner. For that matter, 
where is the black-and-tan ? " Here and there," like the North- 
American Indian, " a scattered few remain ; but how unlike their 
bold, untamed, untamable progenitors!" Where is the Oxford, 
whereby an Earl of that title thought to immortalize his name? 
Where, even, is the Dandie Dinmont? Let the collie, which has 
been diverted from his business of rounding up sheep to that of 
ornamenting benches and bringing fancy prices; let the French 
bulldog; let the fox-terrier and the poodle think on these things, 
and abate their haughtiness. They also may be one with Nineveh 
and Tyre! 



